THE  GREAT  SOCIAL  REVOLUTIONS
Neither were the French workmen affected by the
critical current, though their condition had gone on
deteriorating since the sixteenth century. How should
they be ? They did not read books and pamphlets like
the upper classes; meetings with lectures and speeches
were unknown to them. They were not revolutionary-
minded until 1786 ; the crisis and unemployment made
them discontented. Neither did the peasants think of
revolution. They desired to become owners of the soil,
and to be freed from immoderate taxation, from the
tithe and the corvees, but they did not think of bringing
this about by violent means and they revolted only when
they were miserable and starving. It was the educated
people, to whichever class they might belong, who were
really revolutionary-minded. In all classes, however,
there was a certain restlessness ; the psychic foundations
of the great majority of Frenchmen were crumbling;
the suggestion of authority was no longer the same ;
they no longer believed that all was right in the world.1
The entire nation was like an army which has lost con-
fidence in its officers, or like an edifice the connection
of the single stones of which is loosened ; any shock
made with a certain force may cause its fall. And yet
commercial middle class, which never had the slightest intention of making
it and was by its very interests bound to be dead against it.
One might as well say that the discovery of America by Columbus was
due to the capitalist class because there are at present many millionaires
in the United States.
1 How great the change was, may be inferred by recalling La Bruyere's
words, written in the seventeenth century, " The people has so blind a pre-
judice in favour of the great lords, people are so generally enraptured by
their appearance, their movements, the tone of their voice, that if they only
had a mind to be good, they would be deified ", and comparing with it
what people a century later thought and said of the nobles and their privi-
leges. La Bruyere himself had criticised the great from a moral, never
from a political, point of view. Cf. La Bruyere, Les Carac&res, vol. il,
" Bes Grands ".